


ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 





FEBRUARY, 1845. 


ELLIOTT’S THOUGHTS ON PEACE.* No. III. 


How War Is Now rEGARDED.—No one now justifies war in itself. By 
common consent it is denounced as an accursed thing—worse than the pesti- 
lence which walketh in darkness—worse than the destruction which wasteth 
at noonday. The martial array no longer appears as a beautiful pageantry ; 
the battle trumpet no longer delights the ear. We associate with the sword 
its deeds of blood, and deem it no more suitable for an ornament than the 
surgeon’s amputating-knife. We look upon the parade of arms, and think of 
the death-agonies of the battle-field, and consider its pomp and display, its 
‘form and cireumstance,’’ as unfitted for the duty of the soldier, as they 
would be for the public executioner. If it be necessary to destroy life in any 
manner, we no longer attach to it either glory or honor. There is a true 
democracy looking in upon the world! Each man is considered as a brother, 
whatever be his country or his home, or however poor or degraded he may 
be. Individual life is no longer considered of little value. Happiness to the 
people is more thought of now than the glory which associated itself in times 
past with the talent for human destruction. : ) 

What patriot will now tell the people that war is not an accursed thing, 
when it bids thousands and thousands of them abandon their wives and chil- 
dren, and happiness, that they may fill the ditch for other men’s good ; when 
it compels so many to sell themselves, their liberty, their rights, making them 
mere automata, moving at the mere nod of another, without the semblance 
of freedom, and this for afew dollars a month ? 

What Christian shall say that war is not an accursed thing, when it is 
known that there is not a crime that it does not sanction,—not a sin that it 
does not produce ; practically suspending the laws of God, making robbery 
and murder a duty ? 

Who, iet me ask, can say that war is not an accursed thing, when the soul 
sickens as it looks upon its horrid scenes of suffering and moral degradation ? 
What! two nations exerting themselves to the utmost for human destruc- 
tion—using all their skill, all their knowledge, by force and by stratagem, 
inthe night time and in the day, on the ocean and on the land, to banish 
happiness from the earth, and to fill it with crime and misery! and is not this 
an accursed thing! Yet we are told that it is at times necessary, at times 
expedient, at times Christian-like. With one breath it is denounced as the 
worst of evils, and then it is spoken of as essential to the happiness, the well- 
being, the prosperity of the nation! 

War A suicipaL process.—How many have been slaughtered upon the 
sunny fields of Spain, how often have the streets of her cities run with hu- 
man blood! Ever since we ean recollect any thing, have come to us the 
Stories of her bitter wrongs, and her fierce contentions. Our sympathies are 
worn outfor her. Murder there is athing of course—war seems to be woven 
into the very texture of the nation. 


es 





*'These articles, begun some time ago, have been suspended in consequence of being 
mislaid ; but they are too valuable to be omitted even at this Jate hour. 
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How perfectly the condition of Spain refutes the position, that one sword 
keeps another in the scabbard ; that being prepared and ready for war is the 
best means for the preservation of peace: that the people who would pre- 
serve their liberty should be ready to fight for it. 

Will you look to Great Britain, overwhelmed with an immense debt, with 
more than fifty abject poor to one rich man; will you read the bills of mor- 
tality and learn that the rise of a few shillings on a quarter of wheat has ever 


_ been the death warrant of thousands, so near to starvation are her poor labor- 


ers ; will you examine the ship loads of her subjects who come here, that 
they may not perish there ; and then encourage a military spirit in these free 
states ! 


‘THE CHIEF SUFFERERS FROM WAR.—Know you not that glory and military 
honor spring directly from the misery and degradation of the people! Whose 
bodies are these which fill the ditch? The laborers’. Whose comforts are 
reduced by heavy taxation? The laborers’. Who give up their all for their 
country’s rights?’ ‘Phe laborers. What creates an aristocracy? What 
tends to an unequal distribution of wealth ? Military spirit. 

Will you look npon the doings in South America? There has been con- 
tinued fighting there. Have the people achieved their liberties? Are human 
rights secured? Is human happiness safe ? 

Wak NOT THE CAUSE OF OUR LIBERTIES.—Americans, your independence 
was not achieved by the sword. It was not your valor that has secured to 
you your political institutions. ‘The South Americans have fought more 
than you have fought, yet have not overcome their tyrants. They have been 
no cowards ; no craven love of life has kept them from the battle. ‘Then, 
brute-force, the courage to fight, the fortitude to endure, never yet in them- 
selves gave freedom, happiness, and prosperity to our people. 

If we are free, if human rights with us be secure, if equal laws, if a sound 
democracy here prevails where the lowest and humblest man is safe, is pro- 
tected, you owe it not to your valor or to your wars. Itison the strength 
and purity of moral sentiment that you depend. It is on the religious prin- 
ciple, the love to God and to man, that has been yourdependence. As high 
as you may rise in true nobleness of soul, in true dignity of character, so 
high will be your political principles—so high will be the value of citizenship 


’ in these states. 


THE CHIEF QUALITY REQUIRED IN A SOLDIER.—It is health of body—phys- 
ical strength, that enables man to endure the hardship of the tented-field. It 
is the good condition of the animal that enables him to fight. We need 
mere machines for the ranksof the army. ‘To obey is the only duty. FT r- 
ward is the command. Sufficient intellect to load and fire a musket is all 
that is wanted ; the number killed is the test of merit. A well-trained horse 
is often more valuable in a battle than a score of men with souls! 


SKETCH OF OUR NATIONAL DEBTS. 
From the recent report of the Secretary of the Treasury, we give the fol- 


lowing items : 
HISTORY OF OUR DEBTS. 


Debts of revolution, &c., prior to the constitution ; ; : : 75,416,476 
Debt to foreign creditors, Jan. 11,1790. ‘ ? ; , ; . 12,556,871 

do. domestic do. do. do . ‘ : ' , : 60,219,022 
Population of U.S., 1790 . ‘ ? ‘ m } , : : . $8,977,827 


Debt Jan. 1, 1800 . ; : , ‘ : , , ‘ 82,976,294 
Population of U.S.in1000 =. ww wwe eS SB 805,920 
a en ren nee ee 
Population of U.S. in 1810 ‘ ; ; : ; ‘ ; ; E 7,239,614 
War debt of 1812—’14, loans . ‘ ‘ . P ‘ $70,478 209 

Treasury notes . . . . 36,680,794—107,159,003 
eee SS ek ee 8s 2 ucene ake see 
do. do. 1, 1820 ee ee gg ie Rialed 91,015,566 
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Population of U. S.in 1820. " . , : ; ‘ . ; 9 638,131 
Debt Jan. 1, 1830 a . ; ; . . J 1 ‘ - 48,565,406 
Population of U.S. in 1830. ° , , 12 866,020 
Paid by U. S. from 31st Dec., 1789, to 31st Dec., 1835, for 

interest . ° - 157,629,950 


Do. for principal ° ; ‘ , ° ° ° , 257 452,083 


Total ° ‘ > ° ‘ tion © . 415,082,033 
DEBTS, JULY 1, 1844. 


Unclaimed remnants of old debt. ; : : ; : ‘ ‘ - §210,886 
Debts of district cities assumed by U. S. : ‘ , ; : ‘ 1.260,000 
Treasury notes outstanding, 1837—1843 . ‘ ; ‘ . ‘i . 2,256,207 
New debt loans of 1841—1813. ‘ " 4 ; " : ; - 21,021,094 


Total of debt . ‘ ‘ ° , ; $24,748 188 

PRESENT DEBTS. 
Loan of 1841, 5} per cent., due Jan. 1, 1845, . To ° ° . $5,672,976 
Loan of 1842, 6 per cent., due Jan. I, 1863 , , ° ; ° . 8,343,887 
Loan of 1843, 5 5 per cent., ’ due. Jan. 1, 1853 ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° 7,004,094. 
Interest due yearly, 1845—1853, . : . ‘ , ° ‘ ° ; 850,844 





Do. do. — 1853—1863 ° ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ ’ 500,633 
Total interest to July 1, 1853 ; g. % ° ; ° ; ; . 6,806,718 

Do. to 1863. , . , , ° ; ‘ ‘ 4,813,015 
Making, together, for interest ; ; ° ‘ 11,691,773 

RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR 1844-5. 

First quarter, returned by collectors ‘ . ° : ; ° - 10,873,718 
Three quarters, estimated. ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ 21,071,300 
Total from Customs ‘ ‘ ‘ . . . -* , ° ; 31,945,018 
Lands . ° . , . ° ° ° ‘ ° ; ° ° ‘ 21 39 856 
Miscellaneous . ° ’ : ° ° ° ° ° , ‘ : on 000 


Total receipts. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , ~ 34,204,874 




















Balance on hand July 1, 1844 . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ ; 7,857,379 
Total means . ° $42,062,254 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN THE YEAR 1843-4. 
Imports free of duty ‘ : ° . ° ‘ ; ° ° : $24, 766 082 
Do. charged with duty ‘ ° ° ° ° ‘ ; : . 83,668,620 
Total imports ° ‘ ° ‘ . ° 108,434,702 
Exports, Domestic products . ; F ‘ ; ; ‘ ; 100,183,497 
Do. Foreign products. ; m : ; ; ‘ ° . 10,944,781 
Total exports . ‘ ; ‘ . : 111,128,278 
Imports and Exports ‘ : 219 362,980 
APPROPRIATIONS PROPOSED FOR THE YEAR 1845-6. 
Civil list, foreign intercourse and miscellaneous : ‘ ‘ : - $3,918,015 
Army proper . : . ° ° , ° . ; ° 3,510,649 
Fortifications and ordnance : : ‘ é ° . ‘ é - 4,645,736 
Indian department . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ; , ‘ 1,182,826 
Pensions. j ; . . ° ; . : ‘ ‘ 1,949,000 
Naval establishment A ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ ; H ; . 9,411,656 
Total ; ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ $24,647,884 
Excess of estimates over those of preceding year: — 
Wardepartment . ‘ A : . : , $1,916,443 
Navy department ° ° , . .. ‘ 517,640 
—)—S—S 2,494,092 
Excess of estimates above appropriations of pees year :— 
War department. ‘ é ; . ‘ : $5,286 329 
Navy department pL ERE ety) Tare 3,559,192 
— $9,845,521 
Excess of last year’s estimates above appropriations. . ; ‘ . 7,411,429 


Comments.—Note the average of our debts to our population at different 
periods. During the Confederation, it must have been about $22 to every 
man, woman and child, bond and free, in the land; in 1790, it was nearly 
$19 to every inhabitant ; in 1800, $16; so late as 1810, more than $7; in 
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1816, soon after our Jast war, probably $15 or more, but reduced in 1820 to 
less than $10, and in 1830to less than $4. ‘To this period, our debts were 
all for war purposes; but our last debts were professedly for general objects, 
though scarcely enough in all.to cover half of what was worse than thrown 
away in the Florida war. 

2. Mark the war estimates— $20,699,869 for purposes connected with 
war, and only $3,948,015 for the civil list ; more than four times as much 
for war as for all other objects! Pensions are of course given only for war 
services ; and the Indian department, but for the war system, would require 
next to nothing. Can it be that we need, on any principle, twenty millions 
for the current purposes of war in such a time of profound and all but uni- 
versal peace? More than forty times as much as Christians of every name 
among us have given annually for the spread of .the gospel! For our navy 
alone about nine millions and a half, or nearly twenty times as much as we 
give for the world’s conversion ! 

3. How much of these twenty millions a year for war purposes, may we 
suppose to come from the pockets of Christians? The great mass of our 
wealth will be found in church-going families, more than half in those of 
which one or both the heads are members of the church; and hence we may 
reasonably conclude that not less than ten millions are paid away every year 
by the religious community of these United States to defray our national 
expenses for war. All this, desides what the support of our militia system 
costs, the expense of which, in various ways, has been reckoned by.one of 
our ablest and most candid writers, at no Jess than $50,000,000 a year! 

4, But mark the effect of pacific influences at work among the people, and 
through them upon our rulers. Congress last year appropriated to war pur- 
poses about seven millions and a half less than the Executive asked in its 
estimates ; and a still greater reduction was made the year before—the re- 
sult, under God, of pacific views spread through the nation, and constraining 
their representatives to diminish this enormous draft upon their pockets. 
These influences came mainly from the friends of peace ; and thus has the 
peace movement already saved our country scores of millions. 

5. The preceding abstract gives no adequate account of the debts contract- 
ed, or expenses incurred in our Revolutionary War. Besides all the taxes 
imposed, and al] the voluntary contributions from individuals and States, we 
borrowed, before 1779, no less, according to officral documents, than $ 197,- 
682,985; and other large loans were subsequently made both at home and 
abroad. Add to all this, not only the vast amount of continental paper issued 
by Congress, but the incalculable losses of individuals in time, and business, 
and property ; and we should make out a sum total that would startle and 
confound the admirers of our own wars. 





INDIRECT LOSS OF PROPERTY BY WAR.—War not only demands for its 
support vast sums of money, but dries up the main sources of a nation’s 
wealth. Its victims are mostly men in the-vigor of life. It cripples almost 
every species of business. It cuts the sinews of enterprise in every depart- 
ment of gainful industry. Fields lie untilled ; factories stand still; the shop 
and the counting-room are deserted ; vessels rot at the wharves ; every kind 
of trade is interrupted or deranged; immense masses of capital are with- 
drawn from use ; the entire energies of a nation are turned into the channel 
of war, and its resources whelmed in this mighty vortex of ruin. 
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FOREIGN, 


Mr. Ricaup’s Seconp Tour on THe Continent.—We hoped before this 
to find space for full extracts from Mr. Rigaud’s report of his recent tour on 
the Continent, over nearly the’same field that he travelled on his former visit. 
He left London near the close of last February, and reached Ostend the first 


of March. 

Visit To Brussets.—‘‘ The next day I went forward on my journey to 
Brussels. It seems as if I had arrived there very opportunely, the friends of 
the cause having had much to try them lately. Out of a committee consist- 
ing of ten members, they had lost five—one by death, the Rev. Mr. Saul, 
missionary to the Jews; and four by removal from, Brussels, one of whom, 
M. Verrue, was their secretary, and delegate to the Peace Convention. They 
were, therefore, discouraged, and required reorganization. _ 

‘*On the 5th of March, I met this litthe committee, who received and wel- 
comed me in the kindest manner possible. We met at the house of Dr. 
Scheler, librarian to their Majesties, who occupied the chair on this occasion. 
I presented the letter from the committee of the London Peace Society, to- 
gether with a translation of it, which was read by the chairman ; and, after 
a long conversation on its contents, and the present position of the Brussels 
Peace Committee, it was resolved, that the thanks of the Committee be pre- 
sented to the Committee of the London Peace Society for their kind and in- 
teresting letter just received by the hands of M. Rigaud ; and to assure them 
that they will have much pleasure in distributing the publications on the sub- 
ject of Peace that may be sent to them from London or Paris; but that at 
present they are too feeble to undertake the preparation of any works them- 
selves. It was resolved to subscribe for a copy of ‘La Paix des deur 
Mondes,’ (the peace paper published at Paris.) The Rev. M. Pinchaud, 
and a few others, were added to the committee. ‘The Rev. M. Annet was 
appointed secretary in the room of M. Verrue ; and it was further resolved, 
that in future the meetings of the committee should be held monthly instead 
of quarterly. 

‘We felt that it was yet but a day of small things ; nevertheless the har- 
mony and good spirit that prevailed amongst us were very satisfactory and 
encouraging. After a careful revision of the French translation of the reso- 
lutions of the Peace Convention which I brought with me from London, I 
had an edition printed of 1000 copies, of which I sent one under envelope to 
each senator and member of the Chamber of Representatives, made a liberal 
distribution of several of the remainder, placed 100 in the hands of the Se- 
cretaries of the Peace Committee, and sent an equal number to the Peace 
Committee at Mons. 

INTERVIEW wiTH THE Pore’s Nuncio.—‘* Having discovered that the 
Pope's Nuncio was then at Brussels, Monseigneur Pecci, the titular Arch- 
bishop of Damietta, I waited upon him ; but, as he was not well enough to 
give audience, [ had an interview with his auditor, Canon Clementi, who 
received me with marked attention and politeness. I placed in his hands the 
memorial addressed to the Pope, which he took charge of, and promised to 
transmit by the next courier; at the same time I presented him with some of 
the translated copies of the Convention resolutions, one of which he promised 
should accompany the memorial, one he proposed giving to the Nuncio, and 
one he took for himself. We conversed on the object of the Peace Society 
and Convention, which he distinetly approved of, saying, ‘Truly, what is 
Christianity but a religion that enjoins universal charity and peace ?’ and on 
taking leave, he wished me success in my benevolent endeavors. ”’ 

Visit to RorrerpaM.—*‘ On account of the great inundations by which 
many parts of the high roads were entirely under water, | was advised to go 
to Holland by sea, and therefore took my passage on board a steamboat for 
Rotterdam. 
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‘« The first object I beheld was the fine majestic statue of Erasmus, who 
seemed to welcome my arrival in his native land, to reassert those principles 
of peace which he had so well developed, and so nobly vindicated. I saw 
several ministers, and other gentlemen, several of whom were very favorably 
disposed towards our Society, particularly the Rev. Mr. Miller, who was 
desirous for me to lecture at Rotterdam ; but there were so many difficulties 
in the way, that it seemed to be then impracticable. I have had long con- 
versations in that city with many very estimable characters, with whom, 
though not yet convinced, I hope | have succeeded in so bringing before them 
the principles of our Society, that they treat them with that respect and es- 
teem they deserve, and would willingly go as far as conscience permits them, 
in their support ; but the fact is, the peace principle has been introduced 
among them for the first time, and has excited a variety of new ideas, and 
opposite notions, which appear exceedingly crude to those who have studied 
the question. I presented them with our publications, and left the whole to 
work upon their minds, looking up to Him who alone can give the blessing! 

‘‘ From Rotterdam, I proceeded to the Hague, and thence to Leyden; in 
both these places I had long conversations and discussions with many, of the 
same character as those I had been engaged in at Rotterdam ; but having 
been received amongst them as a Christian brother, and feeling that I was 
conversing with men of piety, I have reason to believe they have taken it up 
as a religious question, and will therefore attentively read the publications [ 
have given them, as well as seriously meditate on the Holy Scriptures, in 
their application to the important principles of the Peace Society.” 


Visit Tro AMsterpDAM —‘* On the 27th of March I arrived at Amsterdam, 
where I was received with the most cordial welcome by our esteemed and 
indefatigable friend in the cause of peace, Mr. J. S. Mollet, who kindly ac- 
companied and introduced me to many respectable persons, with whom. I 
have had much conversation on the subject of my present mission ; especially 
P. Huidekoper, Esq., the highly esteemed and respected burgomaster of 
Amsterdam, who received me at the ‘Town-hall with kindness and great po- 
liteness, and expressed his approval of the principles and operations of the 
Peace Society, as | had explained them to him. — | found means of transmit- 
ting to his Majesty the King of Holland a copy of The Proceedings of the 
First General Peace Convention, together with the principal resolutions of 
the Convention, in French; anda copy of the latter to the Prince of Orange, 
Prince Alexander, the Council of State, the King’s Ministers, and each 
member of both Chambers of the States General. 

**On the 10th of April, according to advertisement, I lectured in the Scotch 
Church, on the Principles and Object of Peace Societies, to a very respecta- 
ble meeting of ladies and gentlemen, amongst whom I was favored with the 
presence of P. Huidekoper, the burgomaster, who was pleased to express 
his entire agreement with al! that I had stated in favor of the cause, and his 
sincere wish that our Divine Master may bless my endeavors, and make them 
profitable to the extension of his kingdom—the kingdom of peace and right- 
eousness. Many others thanked me for the lecture; a general distribution 
of tracts took place, and I believe a strong and favorable impression was 
made upon the meeting. ‘The next evening a few friends met me by invita- 
tion at the Hotel des Pays Bas, to consult on the best means of forming @ 
Peace Society for Amsterdam, when a prospectus for that purpose was sub- 
mitted to them, and approved ; and Mr. Mollet and I were requested to wait 
on Mr. Huidekoper, to consult with him on the subject. We accordingly 
had a conference with him, when he highly approved of the prospectus, and 
promised to promote the good cause as much as possible ; but, on account of 
the all-engrossing topic of finances, the approaching visit of the King to Am- 
sterdam, and other reasons, it was concluded that a public meeting for the 
establishment of a Peace Society could not with advantage be now held, but 
that it appeared desirable to postpone it till my return from France and Swit- 
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zerland ; and I therefore engaged (p. v.) to revisit Amsterdam for that pur- 
pose, on my way back to England, at the close of my present tour.”’ 


Visit TO HaarLtem anp Utrecut.—‘t From Amsterdam I made an ex- 
cursion to Haarlem, having a letter of introduction to the Governor of North 
Holland, who resides there ; but as he was from home, I left the letter for 
him, with a few of our publications ; and walked on about four miles further, 
to Heemstede, and back, to visit the Rev. Dr. Beets, the excellent minister 
of that parish, with whom I had a very interesting conversation on the sub- 
ject of Peace Societies, Jeaving with him anumber of our tracts, which, after 
reading them himself, he promised to lend to others, and to do all in his 
power for the promotion of the good cause. 

‘* ] also visited Utrecht, where I was particularly well received by Profes- 
sor Ackersdyke, with whom I had a long interview, and who expressed his 
approval of the principles of our Society, and his willingness to forward the 
object for which I travel. Also by a Christian lady of quality, to whem [ 
developed the principles of the Peace Society, of whose existence she had 
never before heard. She was filled with astonishment at the grandeur of 
the object contemplated, and exceedingly interested in all she heard; and 
when convinced that our principles were truly founded on the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and our hope of success alone on the Divine aid and blessing, 
she expressed the greatness of her joy, and wished me all possible success 
in the mission in which I was engaged. ‘The French pastor also received 
me kindly, and expressed his willingness to co-operate in the good cause ; 
so that, on the whole, my visit to Utrecht was very interesting and satis- 
factory.”’ 


Visir to Mons.—‘* On the 20th of April I left Holland, by diligence, 
through Antwerp, to Brussels, where I was again most kindly greeted by 
many friends ; and, on the 22nd our good friend Dr. Scheler accompanied 
me to Mons. ‘The same evening we attended a special meeting of the Mons 
Peace Committee at the house of M. Hienson, the President, who presided 
on the occasion. I presented the letter from the London Peace Society, to- 
gether with a French translation of it; the latter having been read by M. 
Pletain, the secretary, the committee expressed their gratification in seeing 
me amongst them; and the secretary was directed to acknowledge, by letter, 
to the London Peace Society, their best thanks for their friendly communi- 
cation. After deliberating on the best means of promoting the cause of peace, 
it was unanimously resolved, Ist. That from this period they would assume 
the name of The Peace Society of Mons. 2nd. To increase the number of 
the Committee ; several persons being immediately named as additional 
members. 3rd. That each member of the Society, on his election, shall 
subscribe annually at least the sum of six francs. ‘The President then pre- 
sented twenty-five francs from an anonymous friend, in aid of the funds of 
the Society. 4th. That the secretary be requested immediately to write a 
concise address or appeal of the Mons Peace Society to the people of Belgi- 
um, wherein its object and principle should be stated and vindicated from 
some of the more popular objections that have been urged against it. The 
Committee requested Dr. Scheler to propose to the Committee at Brussels 
to assist in the publication of the address, by taking a certain number of them 
for sale or gratuitous distribution ; to which Dr. Scheler cheerfully consent- 
ed, expressing his conviction that they would readily accede to it. Thus 
harmoniously passed one of the most interesting meetings I have ever attended 
on the Continent, it being evident they were desirous not merely of the name 
of a Peace Society, but of setting their hands to the work in order truly to 
promote its sacred object.”’ 


Further extracts in our next. 
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Movements IN Great BriraAlin. 


Our friends in England continue their wonted activity. Some twenty 
dense pages of the October Herald are filled with reports of what they are 
doing in different parts of the country, but especially of lectures delivered in 
London and other large and important places, of petitions presented to Par- 
liament, and able memorials on the affairs of Hayti, Tahiti and Morocco. 
We subjoin a single specimen of their manly and forcible remonstrances to 
their rulers against certain evils inseparable from the present war system. 
It is a petition to Parliament from 1240 inhabitants of Reading ‘‘ against 
sending soldiers to foreign and colonial countries.”’ 


Petition rrom Reapinc.—* Respectfully showeth, That your petitioners 
observe with deep concern, that the practice continues of sending soldiers 
from these kingdoms to various foreign and colonial stations. 

‘* That a large proportion of the troops sent abroad consist of young men 
who have left their civil pursuits, through the oppressions on industry, and 
have entered the army, ignorant of the sufferings attendant on military life. 

‘*That your petitioners are informed and believe, that during the last 
three years, or thereabout, there have perished in the British dependencies 
abroad, and in countries adjacent, upwards of twelve thousand soldiers, na- 
tives of the United Kingdom. 

‘That the annual mortality among one thousand European soldiers under 
thirty years of age, stationed in Jamaica, is upwards of one hundred and for- 
ty; and that in the various garrisons in India, China, and Bermuda, the 
deaths are fearfully numerous; so that comparatively few British soldiers 
from those settlements, ever return home. 

‘* Your petitioners desire to express their conviction, that no government 
has a right to require of citizens services so dreadful,eand attended with such 
awful sacrifice of human life. 

‘* They therefore beseech the House of Commons, as the trustees of the 
people, not to sanction, by votes of money or otherwise, any further em- 
barkation of troops from the United Kingdom to foreign or colonial coun- 
tries.”’ 









































































SERIES OF PEACE CONVENTIONS. 

We had space in our last number for only a passing glance at these Con- 
ventions held in Worcester, North Brookfield, Westfield and Springfield, 
Mass., and in Hartford, Conn. We now copy from The Christian Citizena 
much fuller, yet still a very brief, synoptical report of only the two sessions 
in Worcester, which may, we presume, be regarded as a fair specimen of 
the rest, though the meetings were in several other places attended by much 
larger numbers. 

The first of a series of Peace Conventions, to be holden in several towns 
in the county, commenced its sessions on the 11th inst., at Brinley Hall. 
Present, Samuel EK. Coues, Esq. Pres. Am. Peace Society ; J. P. Blanch- 
ard, Agent do.; Prof. Amasa Walker, of North Breokfield; Rev. Joshua 
Bates, D. D., Dudley; Rev. Mr. Peck, Grafton ; all of whom took a part 
in the discussion. 

The Convention was organized by the choice of Rev. Dr. Bates, as Presi- 
dent, and J. P. Blanchard, and Elihu Burritt as Secretaries. ‘The following 
resolution was presented by Mr. Coues: 

Resolved, ** That all war is inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel.”’ 

This resolution Mr. Coues introduced and supported with a vigorous and 
glowing speech. He took and ably defended the ground, that war can never 
cease, while the Christian world admits it to be justified by the principles of 
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the gospel, in extreme cases. All the blood that has been shed since the 
Christian era, has been poured out like water in defensive wars. ‘There 
never have been any offensive wars in Christendom. ‘The crusades, and all 
the bloody campaigns of Napoleon, were defensive wars. All of them were 
extreme cases; and in war, extremes are exceedingly prone to meet. Be- 
tween the attitudes of defence and aggression, there is no dividing line. If 
we may fight in defence of our own lives, we may and must fight in defence 
of the lives of others ; if we may fight in defence of others, we may fight in 
defence of our property ; if in defence of our property, then we may fight in 
defence of political rights ; if in defence of rights, then we may fight in pro- 
motion of our interests; next, in promotion of our glory and our crimes. 
The gradations by which we reach this climax, are easy and inevitable. 

Mr. Coues demonstrated, in a lucid manner, that the Christian religion 
could never subdue the world while divested of the full power of its pacific 
principles, and coerced into any connection with war. 

Mr. Coues was followed in the discussion by Messrs. Blanchard and Peck 
in support of the resolution. ‘The arguments they adduced, evinced that 
both were deeply read in the philosophy of the gospel. Rev. Mr. Peck, a 
new and eloquent advocate of the cause, developed, in a masterly manner, 
the defensive capacity of the principles of peace. The nation that adopted 
them was safe ; the weapons of carnal warfare could not prevail against it. 
Those principles were the defences right from the arsenal of God; and the 
people who trusted alone in their strength, had Providence for their ally, 
their front and rearward. Christ knew well what he was saying, and what 
defences were necessary for a nation, when he said, ‘‘ If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.’’ ‘That principle is worth a thousand 
Gibraltars. It never failed to disarm the enemy; it never will. It has al- 
ways ‘* heaped coals of fire on the head ”’ of the assailant, not burning, but 
melting him down into a pacific dispositign. 

Dr. Bates, being under the necessity of leaving the chair, in order toreturn 
to his residence by the evening train of cars, arose and addressed the meeting 
in a short and felicitous speech, which was listened to with deep interest. 
In his younger days, he had been infected with the fascination of martial 
glory. He was not entirely divested of its influence, when he entered upon 
the Christian ministry. Officiating as chaplain, he rode around with the 
Colonel, and prayed eloquently to five thousand soldiers encamped in Ded- 
ham, about the time of the breaking out of the last war. When war was 
declared against Great Britain, he was settied as a pastor over a church. 
Feeling himself called to preach the gospel of peace, he prayed for peace 
between the two nations just entering the business of mutual slaughter. 
Next day, a member of his church entered his study, and with his voice 
trembling with angry emotion, declared if he prayed again for peace at that 
stage of the struggle, he would leave the meeting-house. During the war, 
he was presented by Gov. Strong with a commission of chaplaincy, and was 
urged to accept it; but, convinced that the religion of the Prince of peace 
could have no comiaunion with the spirit of war, he sent back the commis- 
sion to the Governor, with the reasons for declining it. From that time to 
the present, he has felt a growing interest in the cause of peace, and a 
Stronger faith in its principles. 

Mr. Walker next addressed the Convention in an animated and effective 
manner. He said if the principles of peace had not yet done many mighty 
works among Christian nations, it was because of their unbelief in their 
power. In the calm summer sunshine of international tranquillity, Christians 
were ready to repose great confidence in the peace principles; but as soon 
as the heavens darkened with portentous clouds, and the muttering rumors 
of war struck upon their ears, and danger was nigh, why, then they begin 
simultaneously, like Peter, to doubt and sink in despondency. ‘Then, like 
the unbelieving Jews, they are in trembling haste to fly from the protecting 
arms of God into the puny arms of the mailed Egyptians. If the enemy 
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should come down upon us, say they, what should we do? If they should 
come with fire and sword, to burn and slay, what should we do? Do! said 
Mr. W., why, trust implicitly to the great immortal strength of the princi- 
ples of peace. These are equal to any emergency or enemy. ‘They are a 
sovereign remedy and resort in ‘* extreme cases.’’ ‘They carried William 
Penn through as extreme a case as any Christian nation can fear to get into. 
Armed with these divine principles, trusting to no Egyptian reeds of steel, 
no mailed arm of flesh, he came among the red savages, whose bare breasts 
had been scarred in their long and bloody wars with the Puritans of New 
England, the Christians of New York, and the pale-faced Long Knives of 
Virginia. ‘The memory of burnt wigwams, and the ery of their children as 
they were thrust into the flames on the bayonets of Christians, were fresh 
in their hearts. Among their painted chieftains, strode many a Logan, som- 
bre, stern, with long-brooding revenge rankling in his bosom. He came 
among them from the land of their deadliest foes ; he spoke their language, 
and his face was pale like theirs. But he came with peace in his eye, and 
peace on his lips. He took hold of their rough, red hands, and called them 
brethren ; and their strong hearts grew soft at his words. And there they 
sat down, and held sweet counseltogether, ‘There they burnished the silver 
chain of friendship bright, for the music of the good man’s voice was peace. 
And their old men called him father, and their children, and their children’s 
children called him Onas, No oaths were used in that covenant of peace, 
and none were broken. 

Evening Session.—The Convention met, according to adjournment, at half 
past six, P. M. Charles White, Esq. of Worcester, was chosen to preside. 

Rev. Mr. Foster of Boston opened the discussion with an animated and in- 
teresting speech, in which he gave the sentiments of some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the country with regard to the principles and progress of 
peace. He had travelled extensively in different parts of the Union, with 
the express object of presenting the subject of peace to the public mind. In 
carrying out this object, he had waited upon some of the foremost men of 
the nation, and found them cordially disposed to favor and promote the cause 
of international peace. While at Washington, he conversed freely upon the 
subject with most of the Northern and Southern senators, and other mem- 
bers of Congress, from various parts of the Union. Mr. Adams said that he 
was a believer in a coming age of peace, and that it was close at hand. He 
desired to place his name and testimony in favor of permanent and mutual 
peace, to be seen by his descendants. ‘The cause, he said, claims the prayers 
and efforts of all the friends of the human race. 

The proposition of a Congress of Nations, to settle amicably every inter- 
national question of controversy that might arise, met with a hearty response 
from almost every member of Congress with whom he had conversed. ‘They 
all seemed to appreciate the everlasting honor and glory, and gratitude which 
the present and future generations of the race would award to our govern- 
ment, if it would do what it can easily do and speedily do—prevent another 
war from ever taking place in Christendom. ‘They unanimously conceded 
that a proposition coming from the United States to the Christian nations of 
the world, to adopt some substitute for war, which should forever relieve 
them from the crushing burden of martial preparations, would be received 
and accepted most cordially by the European powers. If such a Congress 
of nations shall ever be effected, America will have to move first. She must 
assume the dignity of her destiny, and become the grand pacificator of the 
world ; and then God will bless her, and all the successive generations of 
mankind will rise up and call her blessed. 

Mr. Coues suceeeded Mr. Foster, in his usual fervid and feftcitous man- 
ner. He remarked that the gospel contained the true conservative principle, 
the prohibition of all wars ; that if the church had retained, as a part of the 
teachings of the Saviour, the absolute and unconditional command to love 
the enemy, so far as the religion spread, so far it would have carried with it 
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perfect peace. Presented thus in its purity, it would have spread more rap- 
idly and extensively over the earth, and folded the nations in the arms of 

eace. ‘lhe time has come when this truth—the prohibition of all wars by 
Christianity—is about te be acknowledged. It is by the diffusion of this 
principle among professed Christians, that public opinion is tobe arrayed 
against the practice of international war. 

Mr. Coues, in the course of his remarks, gave several illustrations of the 
peace principle, in warding off the attacks of enemies, and in the preservation 
of the life. He insisted that the very injunction of our Saviour, to ‘‘ over- 
come evil with good,’’ was a proof of its power; that good can conquer the 
evil doer; that it has been eminently successful wherever it has been fully 
tried ; not successful merely in the relations of Christians to Christians, but 
also in those of Christians to the barbarous, uncivilized Indians. 

We cannot fully report the remarks of Mr. Coues, but only speak of the 
few points which impressed themselves upon our memory. 

Mr. Coues was followed by Mr. Blanchard, a long tried and active friend 
of peace. He spoke of the importance of the dissemination of the principles 
of peace. He detailed, at some length, the various arguments which had 
convinced his own mind of the truth of the resolution on the table, ‘* that all 
war is inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel ;’’? and which had induced 
him to devote himself to the great work of disseminating the pacific senti- 
ment among Christians. ‘The devotion he exhibited to the cause, his well 
known character, deeply imbued with Christian love, rendered his remarks 
deeply interesting to the Convention. 

Rev. Mr. Peck, of Grafton, spoke of the feeling of security which every 
one enjoyed who planted himself upon the pacific principles of the gospel. 
In the midst of revolutions, wars, and rumors of wars, he could lie down and 
sleep sweetly, while those who threw themselves upon the arm of brute 
force, were quaking with fear and painful watchings. He adverted to his 
own experience during the difficulties in Rhode Island. When the maddened 
parties were apparently on the point of shedding each other’s blood, he had 
passed the evening with several Christian friends, in discussing the defensive 
power of the peace principles. In such a crisis, he found himself almost 
alone in his faith in those principles. ‘The emergency was an extreme case, 
and an exception in favor of physical force was deemed justifiable. He was 
that night a guest with a friend who adhered to this opinion. Rumors of 
attacks were circulating through the city; but he retired to rest, and his 
slumbers were calm and unbroken; while his host was up and down all 
night, grasping his gun and rushing to the door at the report of every mus- 
ket that was discharged far or near. 

Rev. Mr. Allen, of Northboro’, followed with a few interesting remarks, 
embracing facts relating to the early history of the cause. 

Amasa Walker, of North Brookfield, in an animated speech, gave a his- 
tory of the peace movements in the Old World. A new era is dawning 
upon humanity. The political world is beginning to recognise the immense 
capacity of the peace principle, not only as the strongest element of defence, 
but of revolution. The strong-hearted reformers of England and Ireland, aim- 
Ing at reformations that must upturn the old, iron-hearted, deep-seated insti- 
tutions of the British government, have based all their hopes and efforts upon 
moral suasion and pacific agitation. Their principles are the principles of 
peace ; their leaders are the greatest peace-makers of theage. First among 
the moral elevators of mankind, stands O’Connell, the man of gigantic faith 
in God and humanity, and the revolutiowary principles of peace. There he 
Stands, sublime in the moral sublimity of his position, uplifted, coco celo, 
above all the Alexanders and Cesars of the world—sayihg to the past and 
future generaticns of men—saying to all the mighty martyrs and heroes of 
patriotism, to Wallace and Washington, and all the renowned champions of 
human liberty—saying to all Christendom, and to all Christianity, and to all 
Christian men and ministers—saying to the aggrieved, abused, hot-blooded 
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millions of his countrymen: ‘* Remember, no political change 1s worth a sin- 
gle crime, nor, above all, A SINGLE DROP OF HUMAN BLOOD la 

Rey. Alonzo Hill, of Worcester, closed the discussion with a few earnest 
and eloquent remarks in approbation. of the cause, and of the objects and 
spirit of the Peace Conventions, the first of which had been holden in Wor- 
cester. We regret that we have not room, this week, for the beautiful, 
peace-breathing sentiments he uttered. ‘They were, indeed, ‘‘ like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver,’’ cheering to the hopes of those friends of the 
cause who had volunteered, at their own expense, to present its claims to the 
Christian public in a series of Conventions. Although the attendance was 
thin during the sessions of the Convention in Worcester, still we are firmly 
persuaded that it ought not to be ascribed to any special apathy or indiffer- 
ence in our citizens with regard to the subject. 





ABOLITION OF MILITIA DRILLS IN VERMONT—PROGRESS OF PEACE THERE.— 
As it is cheering to those who are laboring for the advancement of a good 
cause, to be informed of such facts as mark its progress, I would say through 
the Advocate to the friends of peace, that the Legislature of Vermont, at its 
last session, abolished militia trainings, requiring only the uniformed compa- 
nies to meet at all. ‘The military system is here fast falling into disrepute ; 
its former supporters and admirers have but little taste for its idle and_per- 
nicious display, but rather witness its gradual reduction with pleasure. 

There are many other indications of progress in Vermont. ‘The subject 
of peace is investigated and discussed in most places to which men resort. 
War is fast becoming abhorrent to the feelings of Christians—ecclesiastical 
bodies are passing strong resolves in favor of peace, and commending it to 
the prayers and patronage of the good. Many of the presses actively and 
faithfully diffuse the sentiments of the Peace Society. Such is the fact with 
the religious journals; and I trust that the time is not far distant, when the 
political press will promptly espouse this noble cause, and present weekly 
the subject of peace on the same page with the discussion of ordinary topics. 

I have adverted to a few of the numerous proofs of an altered tone on this 
subject in Vermont, of an increasing distaste for the cruel, barbarous, inde- 
fensible custom of war. While there are some indications full of encourage- 
ment, much needs to be done for the furtherance of the cause. It is very 
desirable that the Advocate, or some other good periodical, leavened with 
the true principles and spirit, should be circulated here. 

Ry.anp FLETCHER. 

Proctorsville, Vt., Dec. 28, 1844. 
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